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The above message is typical of many similar messages and letters coming 
to us from schools and colleges needing teachers who are qualified to teach 
the more advanced commercial subjects, such as Accounting, Auditing, 
Income Tax Procedure, Business Administration, Business Law, Salesman- 
ship, Advertising, and Commercial Geography. Such schools have their 
greatest difficulty in obtaining properly qualified instructors of advanced 
accounting subjects. Teachers of bookkeeping and other elementary com- 
mercial subjects may prepare for such positions by taking the following 
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THE FUTURE OF SECONDARY COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


by 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING, PH. D. 
Professor of Education 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


N SPITE of occasional opposition by 
general educators against the increasing 
scope and large place given to commercial 

education in public high schools, this subject 
continues to grow in popularity and, we may 
hope, in effectiveness. In fact, 
the position of secondary com- 
mercial education was never 
more favorable than at the 
present time. Slowly but sure- 
ly the academic restrictions of 
traditional college entrance re- 
quirements are relaxing and 
high school courses are being 
evaluated not on the basis of 
what the colleges dictate, but 
on the basis of what the pupils 
need. The proportion of young 
people of high school age who 
are actually in high school in 
the country as a whole now 
approximates fifty-three per- 
cent, and is rapidly increasing. 
The typical high school gradu- 
ate is no longer a college preparatory student, 
seeking ad mission to the learned professions, 
but one who will enter business or industry 
with no further training than what the high 
school can give him. The high school has 
actually become the university of the common 
people. 

High school commercial education is in a 
peculiarly advantageous position in that 
business training is fundamental in almost 
every vocation for which the high school can 
give training. In fact, it is subsidiary to 
almost every vocation that one can think 
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of. While there are trades in the lowest ranks 
of which but little business training is neces- 
sary, it is obvious that progress even in these 
trades involves managerial responsibilities 
which inevitably require types of training 
given only in commercial 
courses. Commercial educators 
need never be concerned about 
the future of their profession as 
long as they will address them- 
selves to these fundamental 
aspects of business training and 
will not allow themselves to 
become completely absorbed in 
mechanical specialities promis- 
ing quick but superficial train- 
ing of the clericai type. Again, 
the broad life of commerce and 
industry offers opportunities 
of cultural education which we 
have hardly realized and have 
not even begun to utilize in 
the secondary commercial edu- 
cation of the past. In an era 
of vast industrial and commercial expan- 
sion these aspects of education are sure to 
assume an increasing importance. Educa- 
tors are more and more learning to draw 
upon the rich life of the present, instead of 
depending almost exclusively upon the past, 
for effective materials of instruction. School 
is defined today as a miniature society, rather 
than a place for the transmission of past 
knowledge. The more generally this view- 
point is accepted the more emphasis will be 
placed upon commercial relationships as a 
vital part of all school education. 
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This thought brings us to 


Non- the consideration of another 
Vocational aspect of commercial educa- 
Type of tion which holds rich promise 
Commercial for the future, that is, com- 
Education mercial education of the non- 


vocational type. There is a 
large body of information both of the practical 
as well as of the cultural type, which all 
persons need, irrespective of future vocations. 
Except for some preliminary units included 
in junior business training in the junior high 
school, this vast field remains completely 
unexplored. In the senior high school no such 
courses exist, no texts have as yet been 
published, and the need is almost universally 
ignored. Any student desiring some com- 
mercial knowledge as a part of his general 
education or for managing his personal affairs, 
is forced to seek such information in courses 
designed for vocational use, usually courses 
which are technical and do not serve his needs 
at all adequately. When commercial teachers 
and administrators generally become aware 
of the important service which the commercial 
department may render to the regular student 
who is not a commercial major, we may look 
for a great expansion of the work and a great 
gain in academic prestige. When that time 
comes, certain phases of commercial education 
will take their place side by side with the 
other social sciences—economics, history, 
geography, etc., as one of the regular studies 
to be pursued by every student in the high 
school. 


It seems clear that the type 


The Trend of commercial education just 
of Com- referred to shows the greatest 
mercial promise in the commercial 
Education curriculum of the future. 


Already, I think, the trend is 
away from the skill subjects and in the direc- 
tion of the content subjects. We may con- 
fidently expect that while subjects of such 
universal value as, for instance, typewriting 
will more than hold their own, the emphasis, 
nevertheless, will be upon business economics, 
problems of production, marketing, distribu- 
tion, cooperative buying and selling, credit, 
banking and finance, investments, insurance, 
common business law—all subjects dealing 
with the fundamental principles of business 
organization and administration, which, 
following the example of most of our high 
school subjects, will be borrowed from the 
college and in applied form will be taught in 
high school. An historical analysis of the 
origin of the present academic curriculum 
shows that its sources lie in the college curricu- 
lum of fifty or seventy-five years ago, as has 
been demonstrated by Dr. L. V. Koos in his 
studies of the junior college. There is strong 
evidence that the same general process will 
take place in the commercial curriculurn. 

One of the best illustrations of the adapta- 
tion of college materials for use in high school 
is found in the case of the social sciences. 
Economics, sociology and political science 


were taught abstractly in colleges, but in high 
schools they have been “‘generalized,’’ that is 
applied to concrete life situations so that in 
place of the abstract “‘principles” the pupils 
are helped to understand actual problems. 
The problems of business are essentially 
applications of economic and _ sociological 
principles, already made concrete in their 
practical setting. Therefore no great difficulty 
should be encountered in presenting them in 
such a way that even high school students 
may grasp their significance. 


The argument here advanced is not that the 
technical subjects like stenography and book- 
keeping will cease to be taught, but rather 
that in addition to these tools, our graduates 
need to be equipped with a fundamental 
knowledge of business principles, a broad 
background of appreciation and insight which 
will provide them with the cultural materials 
which the traditional academic studies repre- 
sent for the college preparatory students. 
I believe business education in high schools 
will undoubtedly become richer in cultural 
and broadly informational content and less 
restricted to the clerical arts. We shall, of 
course, continue to care for the needs of the 
stenographer, secretary, and office clerk, but 
we should also do something for the general 
business man, and small entrepreneur, and 
the student who is interested in commerce 
for satisfying his personal, practical needs, 
and for whom its study should constitute an 
important part of a liberal education. 


The rapid development of 
the junior college offers an- 
other avenue of future expan- 
sion for secondary commercial 
education. The trend away from the technical 
towards the more fundamental content sub- 
jects is even clearer here than on the high 
school level. It has frequently been said, in 
defense of the exclusive emphasis now given 
to the clerical arts, that the high school 
graduate is too immature to take positions of 
responsibility. (It should, however, be re- 
membered that time soon remedies such 
deficiencies. Surely, something should be 
done for the future!) In the case of the junior 
college this is much less of a handicap. The 
additional two or more years of maturity 
plus the training received produce a differ- 
ence beyond comparison with only two years 
on a job. The distinctive purpose,.moreover, 
of the junior college is to provide education 
of the terminal sort, on the semi-professional 
level. Investigations have shown that in the 
past there has been a dearth of vocations on 
this level for which the junior college can 
provide training. It now appears that this is 
exactly the place occupied by the great bulk 
of American business men—somewhat above 
the trades, somewhat below the learned pro- 
fessions. This, then, is the unique opportunity 
of the junior college—to become the training 
school for this great army of business men. 
Graduation from the junior college will soon 


(Concluded on page 181) 
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THE EQUIPMENT OF THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER* 
by 
HERBERT A. TONNE 


Senior High School 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


N MAKING a diagnosis of the equipment 
necessary for the commercial teacher we 
must be sure that we have a common 

terminology and a common philosophy, which 
of necessity must be the terminology and 
philosophy of the speaker. Unless these are 
understood any discussion is utterly futile, 
for the speaker and his audience may be in 
perfect agreerment and yet misunderstand 
each other, and on the other hand may have 
radically different things in mind and yet 
appear to be in complete agreement. It is 
with this situation in mind that I undertake 
to give you a bri.f idea first of what my 
premises are. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


We may think of the work of the commer- 
cial teacher in the very narrowest terms. If 
the teacher of typewriting, for example, is to 
teach her pupils only how to use a typewriter 
in the shortest and most efficient way, she 
will hardly need to have more than six months 
of preparation after a high school commercial 
course to undertake this work. We have in 
mind, that she shall in no way be expected to 
consider whether the child can become a 
capable typist, whether the child likes or dis- 
likes the subject, whether other subjects may 
or may not be more suitable than typing, or 
whether the child will ever be able to use the 
skill learned. In short, all this teacher is ex- 
pected to do is to work on the material, that 
is, the children given to her, and turn thein 
into mechanisms that can type, let us say, 
thirty net words a minute at the end of a year. 
Six months did I say? Three months would be 
a waste of time if that is all we want from our 
teachers. 


Let us take the subject of bookkeeping. If 
we are interested in having our pupils learn 
the art of keeping a routine set of books in 
accordance with one of the typical model sets, 
a single course in the methodology of teaching 
bookkeeping is more than sufficient. In this 
case we have not in mind the future prospects 
of the pupils; we are not interested in whether 
they choose a type of business which it is 
socially honest to work for; we are not 
interested in the ideals of business they form, 
or even whether they ever will be able to put 
to use the things they have been taught. All 
that is expected in this case, is that the pupil 
learn how to keep a set of books. 


The two cases given may appear superfici- 
ally to be exaggerations, yet until recently 





that was the dominating philosophy in the 
minds, if not in the mouths, of educators for 
commercial education. The commercial sub- 
jects were mere arts to be used in business 
which were looked upon as entirely unprofes- 
sional, and if not directly anti-social at least 
unsocial. Whether the mercantilist doctrine 
or that of laissez-faire held sway, business 
was looked upon as dangerous to society, 
and either to be rigorously controlled or com- 
pletely left alone. Only within very recent 
years have our ideas on business changed. It 
is now seen that the intricacies of the com- 
mercial world are quite as technical as those 
of the worlds of law and inedicine, and that 
therefore an understanding of their nature is 
quite as necessary to the business man as an 
understanding of anatomy and chemistry is 
to the physician. The narrow view of com- 
mercial education, namely that its purpose is 
to drill pupils in typing and stenography, and 
in the elements of routine bookkeeping justi- 
fies only a very limited training for the teacher 
of commercial subjects. 


The broader conception of commercial 
education takes, however, a very different 
attitude. We are preparing pupils not merely 
to become typists and clerks. We are not even 
preparing them to become just good business 
men and women. We are, in the largest sense, 
hoping to prepare them to become and to be, 
good human beings. According to this view, 
commercial education looks upon itself as 
nothing more than, a more or less arbitrary, 
though no doubt well justified, administrative 
subdivision of the whole task of education. 
It sees education not merely in terms of 
school education, but also in every act the 
individual performs, realizing that far more 
of the training for good or fér evil that the 
child receives is gotten out of school rather 
than in school. It sees education as a con- 
comitant of life, and indeed as life itself, for 
when educability has ceased, life itself, from 
the functional viewpoint at least, has ended. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


With this as our philosophy of commercial 
education we «nust be able to justify the work 
we are giving, and the work we are doing in 
terms of the educational principles that have 
been set up. Whether we prefer the objectives 
as set up by Bobbitt, or by Thorndyke, by 
Inglis or in the Cardinal Principles, is of little 
import, for, for practical purposes, they all 
have the same viewpoint and aim in mind. If 


*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Connecticut Business Educators Association. 
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we are to do this we must be able to justify 
commercial education not only as functioning 
toward making the individual a better bread- 
earner, but also a better citizen of his com- 
munity, giving him sound health objectives, 
and make him appreciative of his leisure time. 
We must strive to make our subjects as em- 
bracing in their scope as possible. In other 
words we will not only teach typing for its 
vocational value, but also for any other use it 
may be put to. The academic student may 
take it if he wishes, and even the girl who is 
going to stay at home is to be given an oppor- 
tunity to tap out her name if she wants to. 
We will, however, not try to set up the same 
standard for these various individuals. The 
young rman who only wants to know how to 
type his notes, does not need the same exact- 
ing standards that are required of the girl 
whose income will depend upon the number of 
sheets she puts out per day. 


In achieving our objectives we will do so 
not primarily by drilling certain knowledges 
into the minds of the pupils or even by im- 
parting certain skills to them. Far more 
important than that we will strive to let them 
learn the ideals and attitudes necessary to a 
civilization which has undergone the In- 
dustrial Revolution about a hundred years 
ago. Some teachers, however, still teach the 
standards of the days of the revolution. If 
this is to be our conception of the task of 
commercial education, we can see that an 
entirely different view point must be de- 
manded for the training of the personnel of 
commercial education. 


THE STATUS OF THE COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER 


We often hear teachers and especially com- 
mercial teachers complain of the lack of 
prestige they have as professional people. Our 
pay is possibly smaller, our social standing 
lower, and we probably have less power in 
the community than other professional 
groups. Though there are other factors in- 
volved, no doybt one of the prime factors 
causing this state of affairs is the difference in 
professional training. The training required 
for the physician after high school takes about 
nine years. In many rural communities they 
still accept as teachers, people with six 
months, to a year, of high school normal 
training. Until teachers as a class are put, 
or put themselves on a thoroughly profes- 
sional basis we will not be accepted as fully 
professional by the community. That means 
people must prepare to teach for life, for 
adequate preparation would be entirely un- 
reasonable if there is only going to. be a short 
period of practice. Yet this is the only way 
genuine professionalization can be achieved, 
for the low standards of some tend very 
strongly to pull down the status of the rest. 


A comparison of the status of the teacher in 
Germany, as a typical European nation, with 
that of the teacher in this country is very 
enlightening. He receives a salary, which in 
comparison to the general wage standard is 
quite a little higher than that of his American 
colleague. His standing in the community is 
quite as high, if not in some cases, higher than 
that of the lawyer and physician. He is con- 
sidered a governmental officer and receives 
the title of Studienrat or officer of education 
in all communications, official and personal. 
If we take into consideration the high regard 
given to titles, over there, we can see the 
prestige and standing given to the teacher in 
his community. The training which the 
candidate for a teaching position must under- 
go well justifies the high regard for him how- 
ever. 


The instructor in the new German middle 
schools or Realschulen must have taken a 
full university course which is at least equal 
to the work required for our master’s degree. 
These schools are more or less equivalent to 
the first three years of the American high 
school. He must be able to speak at least two 
and in some cases three foreign languages 
fluently. It is required that he have several 
years of genuine business experience, part of 
it abroad, in some cases. Finally he serves 
for two years as a novice, under the guidance 
of an older teacher before he is permitted to 
work by himself.! While we are yet very far 
from achieving this ideal for any teachers in 
the American secondary school there is at 
least some approach being made to it by the 
teachers of academic subjects. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 


The commercial teachers are still woefully 
behind their fellows in professional equipment 
in respect of educational preparation. As 
Professor Paul S. Lomax states?: ‘‘When in 
one of our eastern state educational systems, 
which ranks among the most efficient in this 
country, we find that only 29.3 per cent of the 
commercial teachers have at least their four- 
year baccalaureate degree, while 91.7 per 
cent of the English teachers, 95.6 per cent of 
the mathematics teachers, and 95.8 per cent 
of the science teachers have at least their 
four-year baccalaureate degree, have the com- 
mercial teachers of that leading industrial 
state a right to believe that they are really 
prepared to realize the great educational 
mission of commercial education?” We can 
thus see that while the academic subject 
matter teachers have at least completed the 
work of the next rung in the educational 
ladder, beyond the step in which they teach, 
commercial teachers generally have only 
taken part of the step beyond their high 
school training. 


1Data secured by observation and inquiry of the writer. 


‘Are Commercial Teachers Prepared to Realize the Great Educational Mission of Commercial 
Education?” ‘Journal of Commercial Education,’’ November 1927, p. 282. 
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What, then, shall be the equipment we can 
expect for the modern commercial teacher who 
is really going to make his profession his life 
work? The standard requirement will be the 
baccalaureate degree with a major in com- 
merce. This means that he will have a thor- 
ough grounding in the bases of our modern 
industrial and commercial life. It will neces- 
sarily include such courses as economics, 
finance, economic geography, salesmanship 
- and advertising, marketing, business law, and 
the like. This does not mean, however, that 
he will be a narrow specialist. In order to 
prevent this, and to see that he has a broad 
understanding of contemporary civilization, 
he will take work in English, mathematics, 
history, science, psychology, language, soci- 
ology, and philosophy. Beside this he will be 
permitted a reasonable number of elective 
courses to satisfy his own inclinations. The 
technical part of his work will consist of work 
in accounting, of course, if that is his field of 
specialty. In any case some work will be re- 
quired in this department of commercial 
work. The student will be required to have a 
high minimum proficiency in penmanship 
and typewriting, and to develop this pro- 
ficiency the school will give work in these 
subjects. It would appear advisable to give 
little or no credit for this work, however, be- 
cause this will tend very decidedly to lower 
the prestige of the curriculum in the eyes of 
educators in general. 


When a large amount of so-called college 
credit is granted for work which is of purely 
routine nature, and certainly not above the 
high school level, it is naturally felt that the 
work is not up to the genuine level of college 
standards. For stenography there will also 
be a very low maximum of credit premitted. 
While his work is somewhat more difficult 
it still is not of a character that collegiate 
work in general should maintain. Possibly 
most of us know work that is granted uni- 
versity credit which is not in the least harder 
than the work typically required in college 
stenography. We must remember, however, 
that probably these subjects have long been 
accepted within the circle of aristocracy of 
college work, whereas commercial subjects 
are in general still knocking at the door for 
admission. Therefore, it behooves us to be 
decidedly above the lowest of those already 
accepted or we may wait a long time in 
receiving our entrance. 


The work in education should not be taken 
before the junior year and most of it in the 
senior year. In the not-so-distant future we 
can expect the general requirement to be, that 
all this work should be done on a graduate 
level. The prospective lawyer and physician 
just begins his professional training at this 
point. Surely it is not too much to expect the 
teacher to do some of his work at this level! 
We are probably much nearer a general re- 
quirement for the masters degree for teaching 
in the secondary school than we realize. In 


commercial education, however, our first 
effort must be to raise the general standard to 
the four year level of training. 


BUSINESS EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
OF THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER 


Certainly no one has a right to attempt to 
teach commercial work without having had 
sound business experience himself. Yet this is 
the actual case in many instances. Moreover, 
many of those who are listed as having busi- 
ness experience have really only had a super- 
ficial smattering of it. True this is better than 
none, but it is far fromm being what is really 
desirable. The initial work of some colleges 
in establishing a requisite of some business 
experience is very commendable, and should 
be carried to its natural conclusion of eventu- 
ally requiring a year or more full time work 
on the job. There has been discussion at 
times of the advisability of having teachers in 
the field go back to the office from time to 
time, say at three or five year intervals, 
corresponding somewhat possibly to a sabat- 
tical year. While this would probably do most 
of us much good, it entails many administra- 
tive difficulties, and is a matter for the distant 
future to take care of. 


Now that we have set up an ideal, how shall 
we attain it? Why talk about four year 
degrees and graduate work when states gener- 
ally require only two years of college work for 
certification? Why make plans for elaborate 
teacher training curricula when the salaries 
offered in many communities are hardly 
sufficient to justify any work beyond the high 
school? Obviously if we ignore the certifica- 
tion standards, the wages, and the demand 
and supply of commercial teachers our dis- 
cussion is utterly futile. To attempt to raise 
the standards in one, without considering the 
rest is mere waste of time. All factors must 
have the standards raised slowly one step at a 
time. Any advance in one field will tend to 
raise the others’ levels. A general rise in 
wages will bring forth better prepared candi- 
dates. More thorough commercial teacher 
training curricula will lead to higher certifica- 
tion requirements and to higher wages. Prog- 
ress is a cooperative and cumulative process 
which depends upon the advance of all factors 
in order to be permanent. Therefore we must 
not be discouraged if our ideals are not 
satisfied today and tomorrow, for we are try- 
ing to catch up with the requirements of 
secondary education in general which itself 
is rapidly raising its standards and require- 
ments. 


The hope of commercial education lies in 
its personnel. Given a forward looking, well 
equipped body of men and women to carry on 
the work, we can hope for commercial educa- 
tion a field of endeavor far beyond the routine 
drill to which it has hitherto been largely 
confined. 
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A SURVEY OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
IN LATIN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
by 
DOROTHY FORD WULFECK 


Central High School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


UE to the length of this article in its 
original form as a thesis in the Com- 
merce Department of Vanderbilt Uni- 

versity, only a general outline of the subject 
will be presented here. 


Latin American countries are constantly 
becoming of more interest and better known 
to the people of North America. There is an 
increasing number of magazines devoted in 
whole or in part to the commerce, industrial 
conditions, languages and other phases of 
South American life and culture. That more 
attention is being paid to the educational 
development of the various republics to the 
south of us is evidenced by the government 
bulletins which have been issued in the past 
few years on the school systems and by the 
students who have been sent from universities 
to study the history and development of the 
educational systems of the several countries. 


As a natural pursuant of the industrial and 
commercial age of this century, there has been 
a growth of interest in commercial education 
everywhere. These recent articles have been 
published in The Journal of Political Econ- 
omy. 

Education for Business in Czechoslovakia, 
April, 1926. 

The Collegiate School of Business at Ereh- 
won, June, 1926. 

Collegiate Education for Business in Ger- 
many, October, 1926. 

Higher Commercial Education in Italy, 
February, 1927. 


The Educational Review for March, 1927, 
contained an article on, “Significant Phases of 
French Commercial Education,” by G. M. 
Goldman. 


Recently there has been an increase of 
interest in South and Central American 
countries. Arong the other subjects that 
have received notice are the general educa- 
tional systems of these countries. This uni- 
versal interest in commercial education, 
coupled with our particular interest in South 
and Central America makes the subject of 
commercial education in Latin America of 
unusual significance at this time. 


Early education in South America was dis- 
tinctly cultural. It has only been within the 
last thirty years that engineering has found a 
place worthy of the name in these historic in- 
stitutions. Agriculture and commerce came 
still later. One reason why commercial edu- 
cation has been so late in developing in Latin 
America is that the young people have been 
trained to scorn any kind of work except the 
professions and diplomatic positions. 


Although there were a few isolated second- 
ary commercial schoos founded near the 
middle of the nineteent century, it was not 
until the opening of the present century, how- 
ever, that there grew up in several Latin 
American countries the idea that commercial 
education should receive the active support of 
the State. There were several reasons for this. 
First, there was a world movement in favor of 
organized commercial education. Second, 
there was a growing importance of Latin 
America in world-wide commerce. Commer- 
cial activity grew and with it the conviction 
that education should assume a form that 
would harmonize with the new era. Third, 
the internal development of Latin America 
countries was conducive also to the diffusion 
and extension of this form of education. Since 
society was becoming more democratic, not 
all the educational forces of the State could be 
directed to the refinement and culture of the 
uppermost class of society. A new commercial 
and industrial class was slowly evolving which 
demanded a type of education that would 
harmonize with the new social evolution. 
Consequently, there were privately owned 
commercial schools started in many of the 
countries. Later, commercial education was 
introduced into the various branches of 
public instruction, including the universities. 


One of the most outstanding examples of 
commercial education in South America is 
the Carlos Pellegrini School of Commerce, 
founded in 1890, with capacity for only 128 of 
the 533 applicants for admission. The new 
building constructed especially for the Carlos 
Pellegrini School of Commerce was occupied 
for the first time in April, 1909. It contains 15 
classrooms, three office practice rooms, two 
rooms for shorthand and typing, six for the 
administrative officials and teachers, a library, 
museum of products, and telegraphy labora- 
tory, an assembly hall and a spacious patio 
partly covered for use as a gymnasium. A 


_ striking characteristic of the Carlos Pellegrini 


School is that the third year contains but 
three courses of three hours each per week. 
These are general and administrative ac- 
counting, finance and statistics. The students 
are expected to spend much of their time in a 
government or commercial position, thus re- 
ceiving practical experience while still under 
their professors with whom they may con- 
stantly advise. In March, 1913, the Carlos 
Pellegrini School of Commerce became a part 
of the Faculty of Economic Sciences of the 
University of Buenos Aires and the course of 
study was enlarged and reorganized until it 


(Concluded on page 171) 
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THE GRADUATE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
OF THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEW CASTLE, PA. 
by 
HARRY D. BOOK 


HE Commercial Department of the 
Senior High School, in the fall of 1927, 
placed in operation a plan to aid com- 

petent commercial graduates in securing 
positions upon leaving school, and entering 
the business world. This plan has been work- 
ing very satisfactorily, and it is with the hope 
that our plan may be helpful 
to other schools that this 
article is being written. 

In a commercial survey 
made some time ago, we 
learned that prospective em- 
ployers of high school gradu- 
ates are interested in a stu- 
dent’s personal qualifications 
as well as his scholastic stand- 
ing. Our commercial teachers 
are endeavoring in their 
courses, to stress the things 
that will develop the person- 
ality of the student. Punc- 
tuality in coming to class, 
industry, accuracy in written 
and oral work, neatness and 
attention to details, the stu- 
dent’s sense of responsibility, and his manner 
of address, are personal qualities that can, to 
a large extent, be developed in school, and 
which will certainly “carry over’ and remain 
with a student after he leaves school. Teachers 
of related subjects gladly cooperate in this 
plan, and our librarian has gone to the trouble 
to compile a list of books and articles, em- 
bracing some of the best fiction, poetry and 
prose obtainable, which particularly stress 
the importance of correct personal character- 
istics in a young man or woman. This reading 
list is posted in all commercial rooms, and 
frequent reference is made to it by the 
teachers. 





Ve ete LTT oti 


THE PLACEMENT PLAN 


Our plan endeavors to keep a check on both 
the student’s scholastic progress and develop- 
ment of personal qualities, while in school. 
Near the close of each semester a “‘Personal 
Characteristics Rating’ (Blank No. 1) is 
made out for each student enrolled in the 
commercial course. All teachers of “Johnnie 
Jones” (for example) grade him on the ten 
personal characteristics listed. (This can be 
worked out very nicely where the teachers 
Mail-box plan is carried out; one teacher 
grading “Johnny Jones,” and then placing 
the rating sheet in the teacher’s Mail-box 
whose name follows hers on the rating sheet. 
It could also be handled in teachers’ meetings 


ST eT ¢ EL be4 
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to a good advantage.) These grades are aver- 
aged, and posted to a permanent ‘Teachers’ 
Rating of Personal Characteristics’ (Blank 
No. 2). Note that this record has a column 
for each semester of the three years’ work at 
the Senior High School, and rernember that 
each grade recorded on this record is an aver- 
age of all teachers’ opinions 
of “Johnny Jones’” personal 
qualities for a semester. The 
final rating shown on this 
record is not an average of 
the marks for each semester 
but an evaluation of the pupil 
at the time he leaves school. 
If we have succeeded in devel- 
oping any personal qualities, 
this record should show it, and 
the student is given credit for 
it when he leaves school. This 
record is kept on 5” x 8” cards, 
and is kept in a separate per- 
manent card file. 

When the student graduates, 
the final grades for personal 
characteristics are posted from 
the ‘Teachers’ Rating of Personal Char- 
acteristics” card to a “Placement Service” 
card (Blank No. 3), under the heading 
“Personal Characteristics.” This card also 
contains a record of the scholastic standing 
of the student; an average taken from his 
permanent grade card, and posted under the 
heading “Scholastic Standing.” In addition 
to this record, on the front, there is informa- 
tion about the student’s ancestry, his eco- 
nomic status and his church affiliation. Space 
is also provided for a first, second, and third 
choice of position by the student, and a first, 
second, and third recommendation of kind of 
position by the teacher. Be it noted that the 
student’s choice of a position and the teacher’s 
recommendation may not always be the sarne! 


A check is kept on the part-time work done 
by a student while in school by means of 
Blank No. 4. This blank gives concrete in- 
formation to be used when recommending a 
student to a prospective employer. After 
all information is brought up-to-date, the 
cards are filed in the “Placement Service” 
file, having recorded thereon practically all 
information a prospective employer will care 
to have regarding a commercial graduate. 


At the end of the semester a form letter 
(Blank No. 5) is sent out to some one hundred 
fifty representative business men, reminding 
them of the high school as a source of office 
help, and also advising them not to employ 
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one of our graduates without our recom- 
mendation. A news item containing similar 
information is put in the local newspaper, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the city 
cooperates by making announcements at 
their meetings. When calls come to us for 
&irls, we are in a position to recommend 
students to positions for which they are best 
suited. 


CHECK-UP AFTER GRADUATION 


After the student’s position is secured, a 
check-up is made, and a record is kept of his 
progress. In this manner we can determine 
the worth of our training; can find its weak- 
nesses, and consequently imnprove our courses. 
This check-up is accomplished by sending to 
the employer a form letter-questionnaire 
(Blank No. 6). All girls who get positions 
without our recommendations are asked to 
notify us immediately upon securing the 
positions, so that we may keep a check on 
their progress. When the questionnaire is 


returned to us by the employer, we place the 
information contained therein on the “Em- 
ployment Record,” (Blank No. 7) which is 
printed on the back of our “Placement 
Service’”’ card. This card, now tells the com- 
plete story, briefly summarized, as follows: 


1. The scholastic record of the student 
during his three years at the Senior 
High School. 


2. The student’s personal characteristics 
rating, based on the opinion of every 
teacher each student had during his 
three years course, showing development 
of personal qualities if such was the case. 


3. Student’s name, address, telephone 
number, date of birth, church affiliation, 
parentage, and economic status. 


4. Positions preferred by student. 


5. Positions for which teachers recommend 
student. 


6. Employment record after graduation. 


BLANK No. 1 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS RATING FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


Rs 2 cagA adtal 2). Keqveereie work ese 
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Grade the ten personal characteristics listed below, of this commercial 
student, as accurately as you can, using the grading scale given: 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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A, Highest; B, High; C, middle; D, Low; E, Lowest. 
Annual Meeting, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Philadelphia, 
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BLANK No. 2 


New Castle Senior High School 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Teachers’ Rating—Personal Characteristics) 


De. oe eo es) See ea © 








Pe ere Cee eee ..Date Graduated............ 
Last Middle First 
1 Grade 
Personal Characteristics ~ —— mp . —);— 
10B- WA) 1B 11A 12B 12A Final 
1. Sense of (item pa 
eR ers oe ot acre Te SONNETS os casts ee ee 
3. Industry. . Rees 
4. Tractability. . Pie nai geaNelars 
SS eee 
6. Accuracy. . 
7. Neatness...... 
8. Attention to Details. . 
9. Manner of Address... 
10. Health. ... 
A, Highest; B, High; C, Middle; D, Low; E, Lowest 
The final rating is not an average of the marks which precede. It is based upon the teacher’s 
evaluation of the pupil at the time he leaves school. Use the other side of this card if you 
desire to make an explanation. 
BLANK No. 3 
New Castle Senior High School 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Placement Service) 
Pe eT re ee 0 eee 
Last Middle First 
Te SO ee ae 
Month Day Year 
i. 6. ee CS ree 
a FT TTT kl 
High Middle Low 
Date Entered Senior High School..................... Date Graduated.......... 
Experience Before Leaving School.......................-.--1.Q 
Personal Characteristics 
1. Sense of ap gguspenaanateed 6. Accuracy . 
2. Punctuality . 7. Neatness. . 
3. Industry .. hb Arias ee brake ed oat ar oe 8. Attention to Details. . 
4. Tractability . . ee ee 9. Manner of Address. . 
ree 10. Health. 
Scholastic Standing 
0 SS ee Bookkeeping................Salesmanship . 
. , Fee  —  t—i(ité‘ia Gone & 
ee 0 eee Commercial Law . 
Position Preferred: (1)...................(2). .(3). 
IMS SD gai oss Sa wie cee as Ke EDN? oo hap en cigs (3). sci 
Recommended By: (1)........Date.......(2)........Date. (3) Date 





Annual Meeting, 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 


Pennsylvania, March 28, 29, 30, 1929. 


Association, Philadelphia, 
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BLANK No. 4 
EXPLANATION 


Commercial Students—Data for Part-Time Work During School 


| ee Ce ns | 
Day Month Year 
Commercial Course Enrolled In.................. 
Check Scholastic Standing: Excellent........Good........Fair........Poor.......... 
oe ee ee er ree eee ree 
Experience Before Graduation 








Employer | Type of Position | Duties Were | Length of Service 


BLANK No. 5 
Gentlemen: 


We have in this mid-year's (spring's) graduating class a number of commercial 
graduates who, we believe, are well equipped to handle a position of stenographer, 
bookkeeper, or clerk in your office or store. 


However, let us advise you that our recommendation of these students is neces- 
sary. Some of our commercial graduates make passing grades and consequently have 
to be promoted, but their work and perhaps their personal qualifications are not 
such that we could recommend them to a responsible position in any place of business. 


We keep an accurate and up-to-date check on our better students and will try to 
select a student suited to your particular line of work. Many of our graduates are 
making a success in responsible positions here in the city, and elsewhere. 


If we can be of assistance to you in this matter, do not hesitate to call us. 


Sincerely yours, 


Head of Commercial Department 


BLANK No. 6 
Gentlemen: 


You have in your employ, working in your place of business as a..............., 
ere ORT eT ota eT who received his (ber) training for that position in the 
Commercial Department of the Senior High School. We are desirous to know what 
progress he (she) is making. Please check the grade below which indicates your opinion 
of him (her): 

A, Highest; B, High; C, Middle; D, Low: E, Lowest. 
(Consider Specific Ability, Specific Training, and Personal Characteristics. ) 


We welcome your criticism (either adverse or constructive) of this young man 
(young lady). With the aid of this criticism we can improve our courses, and better 
train our students for the business world. Use this blank space for criticism. 
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It may be that this young man (young lady) is not in your employ now. 
please answer in the spaces allowed the following questions: 


1. How long in your employ? 
2. Why did he (she) leave? 


If not, 


3. Was his (her) work satisfactory? 
4. If not, why not? 
5 
6 


. Where is he (sbe) working now? 
. Additional Remarks: 


Your early attention will be appreciated. 


Yours respectfully, 


Head of Commercial Department 


BLANK No. 7 
EMPLOYMENT RECORD—AFTER GRADUATION 











Why Left Grade 





| Length of 
} 


Employer \Type of Position! Service 
| 
| 





Employer’s Grade Key: A, Highest; B, High; C, Middle; D, Low; E, Lowest 
(Consider Specific Ability, Specific Training; Personal Characteristics) 


A SURVEY OF COMMERCIAL EDU- 
CATION IN LATIN AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


(Continued from page 99) 


schools. In 1917, there were 3,002 students 
registered in the Governmental Commercial 
Institutes and in 1924 the enrollment had 
increased to more than 5,000. Besides the 
public commercial schools, there are several 
private commercial institutions which grant 


the degree of public accountant and manager. 


ranks with similar courses offered in univer- 
sities in this country. In 1926 the enrollment 
of this School of Commerce was 1950 and 
there were 140 professors. In 1925, 150 


graduates received the title of Mercantile 
Expert. 


Space does not permit the mentioning of 
more of the commercial schools but these give 
the reader an idea of the extent to which the 





Chile has advanced rapidly in establishing 
both private and governinental commercial 


universities and schools offer courses in com- 
mercial work. 
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TEACHING BOOKKEEPING SCIENTIFICALLY 
by 
R. M. SABIN 


Wm. Horlick High School 
Racine, Wisconsin 


(Continued from January issue) 


2. CAPITAL AND INCOME AND 
BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 


A review of any elementary textbook on 
economics will generally always reveal a 
chapter on the subject of Capital and Income, 
and will generally always in the same chapter 
show two tables in account form, namely 
Capital or Property and In- 
come accounts. 


The writer is curious to know 
how many teachers of book- 
keeping or accounting for that 
matter, especially those who 
have paid any attention to the 
field of economics, ever chanced 
to connect these two accounts 
in any way with the subject of 
bookkeeping. It has occurred 
to the writer in his search for 
a scientific basis for the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping that these 
two accounts as shown, are the 
complete foundation for the 
entire study of accounting. 


Accounting and Statistical 
methods are but the tools of economics, and 
their processes are exactly similar, that is, 
they have for their purpose in solving business 
problems: 


ATT OTL Le LUE © LLC ULL 


1. Measuring the raw materials to be 
studied 


- Collection of the raw materials 

. Classification of the raw materials 
. Analysis of the classification 

. Interpretation of the analysis 


uP W DN 


The statistician uses graphs and diagrams 
for the classification and analysis, while the 
accountant uses accounts and statements for 
the same purpose. 


It would seem then, that our work as 
teachers of bookkeeping, is to take the raw 
materials of bookkeeping, namely, business 
transactions, make a study of them in all their 
details, especially as to the effect they have on 
the capital and the income. Once the knowl- 
edge has been gained as to their effect, then 
can we determine how best to attack them, in 
their collection, classification and analysis. 


It appears that for the purpose of classifica- 
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tion and analysis, that we can use the capital 
and the income accounts, as the foundation 
for our teaching, as these two accounts afford 
a simple means of complete collection, classi- 
fication, and analysis, and from them, develop 
our entire subject without rule or rote. 


Our problem as teachers, is to instruct our 
pupils how to determine the 
income. with a given amount 
of capital, for this particular 
period or any other future 
period. 


It has been mentioned that 
the tools of the accountant are 
the accounts, the statements, 
and the four bookkeeping pro- 
cesses. We have the two basic 
accounts and their correspond- 
ing statements, that is, (a) the 
capital account and the balance 
sheet, and (b) the income ac- 
count and the income state- 
ment. In other words it is 
presumed that the statements 
are those of the two basic ac- 
counts, and that when we have developed the 
accounts, we have developed the foundation 
for the statements as well. 
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All that I have said in the foregoing is 
based on the assumption that the pupils will 
have the proper conception of these two 
terms, Capital and Income, or if you wish, 
Property and Income. There is no quarrel 
about the terms used here, but it is perhaps 
better that we use the word capital, as it will 
have to be understood later on. 


It is here that we should make our start 
to teach bookkeeping, building up from these 
two basic factors or foundational accounts, 
branching out into the details as the founda- 
tion becomes completely understood by our 
pupils. 

Every pupil in the class will be assigned to 
the task of determining the meaning of such 
words as capital, property, income, revenue, 
interest, rent, wages, salaries, profits, ex- 
penses, expenditures, and any other words 
that may indicate similar things that may 
occur to the teacher. 


From these results, a table similar to that 
below, is worked out on the blackboard: 
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Capital or Property 


1. Cash loaned or invested 
2. Real Estate 


3. Human Skill, Ability, & Strength & Health 


4. Cash, Merchandise and Fixtures in a 
Business 


After the table has been worked out, con- 
siderable time should be spent with it, at 
least enough so that the pupils understand the 
four simple types of capital, and the type of 
income derived from each kind. Another way 
of stating it would be that it amounts to a 
study of property and the income it produces, 
when put to work in various ways. The writer 
pauses here in his presentation and makes an 
attempt to show the pupils what happens in 
case of a poor investment, a fire or windstorm, 
sickness, accidents to the workman, and the 
risk entailed in business. The pupils are quick 
to see what happens to the income when the 
capital is destroyed, and not recovered 
through an insurance policy or some other 
method of indemnification. 


Exercises are worked out finding the income 
when cash is invested in a bank for a period of 
time, property is rented out for a year, when 
property is purchased and sold. These exer- 
cises are very valuable in this type of presen- 
tation, as the pupils soon discover, that if the 
income from capital is to be determined, it 
has to be computed in a great many cases, not 
in all, but in every one where several sales, 
several purchases, expenses and profits are 
involved. In 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, sixteenth edition, the need of 
this type of exercise is emphasized by devoting 
the entire first chapter to Property and its 
ownership. 


It soon becomes clear to the pupil that 
determining interest on investments, rent on 


CAPITAL RECORD 
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Income derived from that capital 
or property 
Interest 
Rent 
Salaries, Wages, Fee’s, Etc. 


real estate, and salaries, wages and fees for 
the individual is a simple matter as compared 
to determining profits, and this creates the 
problem consciousness that is so necessary to 
good teaching. It is also believed that the 
above exercises give the student or pupil a 
broad idea of property and income, with the 
knowledge that he is working on but one 
phase of it when working with profits. 


It will be clear from the above, that two 
records will be necessary, since we have two 
things to deal with in bookkeeping that is we 
will have to have a record of the capital to 
begin with and a record of the income which 
has accrued from the beginning, or what the 
writer chooses to call the capital record and 
the income record. 


It is at this point in the presentation, that 
we have a clear distinction between single 
and double entry, which seems to me is very 
important even though we are teaching double 
entry. Nearly all the patented bookkeeping 
systems, and income tax records simplified 
are based on single entry. The writer has 
heard many a business man complain that 
high school commerce graduates do not 
understand practical bookkeeping. 


Single entry records are purely a capital 
record, with no income record. Double entry 
bookkeeping involves the keeping of both 
records. Exercises are worked out at this 
point with the capital record only, or on a 
basis of the single entry method as follows: 


INCOME RECORD 





Cash Mdse. Fixtures Single entry—Income Record not used 
$1000.00 $2000.00 $500.00 
+ 500.00 Sale 
— 750.00 Purchase 
— 100.00 Expense 
Balance Inventory 
$650.00 $2500.00 $500.00 
650.00 
500.00 
3650.00 
Beginning 3500.00 


Net Increase $ 150.00 
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As compared with the following Double Entry method: 


CAPITAL RECORD 








INCOME RECORD 














Cash Mdse. Fixtures 
$1000.00 $2000.00 $500.00 Sale Purchase Expense 
+ 500.00 Sale $500.00 
— 750.00 Purchase $750.00 
— 100.00 ___RERRE ne S SFatc aie eater a, $100.00 
Bal. $650.00 $2000.00 $500.00 $500.00 $750.00 $100.00 
Decrease Increase 
Sales— Increases Asset Cash . $ 500.00 
Decreases Asset Mdse. $250.00 
Purchase—Increases Asset Mdse . 750.00 
Decreases Asset Cash. 750.00 
Expense —Decreases Asset Cash. 100.00 SB TD 
$1,100.00 $1,250.00 
Net Increase in Assets .. $ 150.00 


The next step in the presentation is to make 
a study of the raw materials, the business 
transactions, and just how they will affect 
the two records above illustrated. In order to 
make the lesson effective, a clear distinction 
should be made between transactions of a 
capital or non-profit nature and affecting the 
capital record only, and those of profit pro- 
ducing qualities that affect both records. 

It seems that this point has been sadly 
neglected in the past. We go about teaching 
the journals and the ledgers, and let the pupils 
flounder around with the transactions as best 
they can. It must be remembered that the 
transactions are the raw materials to be 
collected, classified, summarized and grouped, 
and that in any conflict between the transac- 
tions and the processes, the processes will 
come off second best, or at least they should. 
I do not wish to underestimate the importance 
of the processes, but they must not be per- 
mitted to distort the transactions. 

In order to facilitate the teaching of the 
special journals, later on, the special journal 
classification of transactions is made at this 
point, several weeks in advance of the pre- 
sentation of those journals for the purpose of 
study of the transactions, the special journals 
are not mentioned however at this time. This 
is done as follows: 


1. Sales Transactions 
A—Cash 
B—Time 
C—C.O.D. 

2. Purchase Transactions 
A—Cash 
B—Time 
C—C.O.D. 
D—Consignments 


3. Cash Received 
A. Cash Sales 
B. Cash On Account 
C. Cash On Notes 
D. Cash received as Interest 
4. Cash Paid 
A. Cash Purchases 
B. Cash Expenses 
C. Cash Paid on Account 
D. Cash paid on Notes & Interest 


If the reader chances to be familiar with 
auditing, he will recognize immediately the 
importance of a knowledge of the transactions, 
and their effect on the capital and the income 
of a business under audit. In any audit pro- 
gram outlined in our best texts on auditing, 
one will find at the outset these instructions— 
make a study of the business and its transac- 
tions—before another thing is attempted. In 
any installation of a system of accounts, the 
first thing to be done is to make a study of 
the transactions to be recorded, classified, 
summarized and grouped. If an auditor 
can not make an audit, and an accountant an 
installation, without a thorough study of the 
transactions, how in the world can we expect 
to teach bookkeeping to high school sopho- 
mores without the same study and a great 
deal more of it than an experienced auditor 
would have given to it, and expect them to 
understand what they are doing, it certainly 
seems utter folly. 

After a sufficient amount of time has been 
spent on the various transactions, not less 
than two weeks, our next step is to show the 
effect of each type of transaction on the 
capital of the business or its accruing income. 
It doesn’t take the pupils long to see and know 
just what type of transactions affect the 
capital record, and those that affect both. 
They are just as quick to see, when the income 
record is set up as outlined above, that it 
merely serves as a measuring stick to measure 
the increases and decreases in the capital 
as shown in the capital record, and when the 
increases and decreases are set up in the form 
of an income statement, they begin to see the 
light, as to just what a profit and loss state- 
ment is. 

I have in the above attempted to show the 
importance of a basic foundation in the 
teaching of bookkeeping, and I believe that 
the capital record and the income record gives 
us just this. I have also attempted to show 
the importance of a study of business transac- 
tions, before any real bookkeeping is at- 
tempted. In my next and last article, I will 
make an effort to tie up the two basic factors, 
and the bookkeeping processes. 


(Concluded in March issue) 
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Lelah Brownfield 


Lelah Brownfield was born near Urbana, 
Illinois. She is a graduate of the Champaign, 
Illinois, High School. In 1910 she was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois with an 
A. B. degree. She has also done graduate 
work at both the University of Illinois and 
Chicago University. 

Miss Brownfield began her career as a 
teacher of mathematics. After teaching for 
three years, she accepted a secretarial position 
in the Registrar’s office of the University of 
Illinois, which she held from 1913-1917. 
During the war she was employed as a 
stenographer by the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration in Washington and Philadelphia. After 
the war she spent some time in community 
service work at Chester, Pennsylvania. She 
then returned to the University of Illinois 
where she accepted a secretarial position in 
the Department of Animal Husbandry. In 
1921 she accepted a position as Head of the 
Commercial Department in the Township 
High School at Sparta, Illinois. In 1923 she 
went to Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama, as Director of the Secretarial Depart- 
ment, which position she still holds. 

Miss Brownfield is a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, of the 
National Commercial Teachers Federation, 
the Southern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. For the past three years, she has served 
as State Commercial Contest Manager for 
Alabama. 

Alabama College, where Miss Brownfield is 
now located, is the State College for Women. 
The college is a member of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and has a student-body of more than 
eight hundred with an enrollment of about 
fifty in the Secretarial Department. Up to 
this time only a two-year course has been 
offered in commercial subjects. However, at 
present plans are being made for a four-year 
course, which will lead to a degree. This 
course will be planned for the training of 
both office workers and commercial teachers. 
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Edgar S. Stover 





Edgar S. Stover was born at Rebersburg, 
Pennsylvania, in 1877. After graduating 
from the Rebersburg High School, he entered 
the State Normal School at East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, from which he later was gradu- 
ated. He is also a graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and has done post graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He studied law but chose to do 
educational work. 


Mr. Stover began teaching in a village 
school in Pennsylvania and later organized a 
Township High School, which was one of the 
first of its kind in Central Pennsylvania. 
After serving three years as Principal of this 
school, he was appointed to the faculty of the 
Northwestern State’Normal School at Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania, where he remained for 
ten years. He then became Head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, High School. After remaining 
in this position for two years, he went to the 
High School at Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
where he served as Head of the Commercial 
Department for ten years, and as Principal of 
the High School for nine years. Last fall: he 
was unanimously chosen Superintendent of 
the Bloomfield Public Schools to succeed the 
late George Morris. Incidentally, Mr. Stover 
has served as Secretary of the Board of 
Education in Bloomfield since 1912. 


Mr. Stover is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the City Recreation Commission, 
and a Director of a local Building and Loan 
Association. He is a member of the New 
Jersey Schoolmasters Club, the New York 
Schoolmasters Club, the New Jersey Council 
of Education, the New Jersey State Teachers 
Association, and the National Education 
Association. 


Mr. Stover inarried Alverna Hosterman. 
They have two daughters, Grace and Betty. 
Grace is teaching in the city schools of 
Bloomfield, while Betty is still attending the 
public schools. They reside at 391 Franklin 
Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 























Mr. Courtney’s work in writing the copy for many of the illustrations in 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING contributes much 
to the popularity of this widely used bookkeeping course. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE BOOKKEEPING APPROACH 


by 


RAYMOND V. CRADIT 
Head of Department of Commerce 
Northeastern State Teachers College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


OOKKEEPING is a product of evolu- 
tion. During man’s primitive stage 
there was no need for it because trans- 

actions were effected by means of barter and 
exchange. Goods were traded for goods. Even 
the coining of money and the use of it as a 
mediurn of exchange did not call for records 
because the transactions were in cash. 


With the introduction of credit began book- 
keeping. It became necessary 
to have a record of the transac- 
tions performed with customers 
who purchased merchandise on 
account. The amounts owed 
by the customers were often 
kept on loose sheets of paper 
and these pages discarded as 
soon as the customers paid 
their accounts. The day book 
replaced the loose leaf pages 
but was unsatisfactory because 
creditors had difficulty in find- 
ing the accounts of the debtor 
which were interspersed 
through it in chronological 
order. A page was finally given 
to each customer in a bound 
book and this bound book 
came to be known as a ledger. 
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The terms debit and credit, too, are a 
product of evolution. One naturally begins 
to write at the left side of the page and pro- 
ceeds to the right side. So when a customer 
made a purchase on account his name was 
written on the left side of the page. When the 
customer paid his account, the amount with 
the ex.lanation, if any, and the date were 
placed opposite his name on the right side of 
the page. This caused his account to be in 
balance. 


Since records were kept with customers it 
was only logical that records would, also, be 
kept with those from whom the selle: pur- 
chased goods. To prevent a confusion of 
accounts with customers and creditors the 
opposite procedure was followed in the 
creditor’s case. Creditor’s accounts were 
written on the right side of the page. When 
the account was paid the amount, explana- 
tion, and date, were written at the left of the 
page and the creditor’s account was in 
balance. Eventually it became necessary to 
have separate books for customers and for 
creditors. These are now known as subsidiary 
ledgers and ace called the custorners’ ledger 
and the creditors’ ledger. 
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Although the day book was discarded in 
respect to customers and creditors accounts 
it was retained, however, for cash transaction 
involving receipts and payrnents. Later sales 
and purchases were recorded in it, as original 
entries, and these items then posted to the 


To teach one to keep a set of books by 
single entry involved no difficulty. This 
was true because as long as the system re- 
mained in a pure single entry 
state, accounts were kept with 
customers and creditors only. 
Only two sets of debits and 
credits were required, and as 
far as making closing and ad- 
justing entries at the end of a 
fiscal period, there was no such 
thing. The difficulty began 
when cash, sales, and purchases 
were posted from the day book 
to the ledger. This in- volved 
additional debits and credits 
and it was not always easy 
for the beginner to see just 
where one entry was offset by 
another entry and the relation 
which existed between the debit 
and credit. 
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This difficulty was partly overcome by the 
formation of a set of rules for debiting and 
crediting which would meet every individual 
case. The earliest bookkeeping texts, even 
those printed several centuries ago, are 
veritable encyclopedias of rules for debiting 
and crediting. Remnants of these encyclo- 
pedic rules may be found in some of the text 
books on bookkeeping even in these modern 
times. 


After 1900, howevey, there was a deter- 
mined attempt on tHe part of authors of 
bookkeeping texts to make the rules mean 
something to the student. Text books began 
to be profusely illustrated. These texts began 
with an illustration of the general journal, 
followed by illustrations of special journals, 
and lastly with a few ledger pages. Transac- 
tions were traced through the books of original 
entry to the ledger in these illustrations. 
From the illustrations the student could see 
where the debits and credits were made, 
proving, of course, the rule which had pre- 
viously been given for making them. With 
both rule and illustration the student couldn’t 
go wrong even though he didn’t know where 
he was going. It was a straight and narrow 
path in more than one sense of the word. 
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The illustrations contained 
in these bookkeeping texts 
followed an invariable order. 
First the general journal, next 
specialized journals, and lastly the ledger. It 
was the same order which has persisted down 
to the present time and which has come to be 
known as the journal approach for teaching 
bookkeeping. It was not new or novel. It 
was a picture of what actually took place in a 
real set of books, and since the subject of 
bookkeeping was approached as it would be 
in an actual situation it could not help but be 
correct and therefore good. 


One text copyrighted in 1897, by an 
authority on auditing, devotes the first half 
of his book to the presentation of single entry 
bookkeeping. His presentation of single entry 
is given in the satmne order that one would 
follow in keeping a set of single entry books 
in the business world. Since the writer began 
with the Cash account it might appear that 
he had developed a new approach for teaching 
bookkeeping, but an analysis of the Cash 
account shows it to be the Cash Book and 
from this book he proceeded to the ledger 
accounts 


In the section dealing with double entry 
bookkeeping this sarne writer says, ““Having 
learned to journalize, you should now learn 
the method of carrying the ‘accounts’ from 
the journal. . . . The next step after posting 
is to take a Trial Balance.’’ This is only one 
example showing how firmly the journal 
method of approach to bookkeeping was en- 
trenched in the 90’s and in the first part of the 
twentieth century. The fact that it was so 
firmly intrenched at this time probably 
accounts for its being used even at the present 
time. Or perhaps some teachers who received 
their training in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century feel as did Hamlet when he said 
that “‘it was better to bear the ills we have 
than fly to others that we know not of.”’ 


But bearing the ills we have does not admit 
of progress nor does it find a better method of 
presenting the subject of bookkeeping. 

It has already been shown how double- 
entry bookkeeping evolved from single entry 
and how single entry from the use of accounts 
with persons only. In like manner have 
evolved more efficient methods of presenting 
the subject of bookkeeping. 


Although there is a slight 


The Journal 
Approach 


The overlapping of time it might 
Account be said that up to 1910 little 
Approach attention was given to the 


presentation of bookkeeping 
other than through the journal approach. In 
1912, there appeared in a representative text 
a half-hearted attempt to break away from 
this approach. The author introduced cash, 
purchases, and sales accounts before taking 
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up the journal. Then after a discussion of the 
general journal, accounts with customers, 
creditors, and expenses were discussed. This 
particular text with its abbreviated account 
approach met with a ready reception on the 
part of commercial teachers and its popularity 
has persisted down to the present time, 
although the text has been revised several 
times. Another text copyrighted and revised 
in 1913, which met with considerable favor, 
used all of the accounts which are generally 
given in single proprietorship, before intro- 
ducing the journal. In this text rules were 
eliminated in so far as it was possible, the 
author stating in the preface his attitude 
toward rules as follows: “The student will 
find every step explained in detail as to the 
principle involved and the procedure followed. 
Every difficulty is anticipated. There are no 
pitfalls—no ambiguities. We have avoided 
the introduction of puzzles and conundrums.” 
Whether the author had in mind the journal 
approach when he wrote the last sentence 
quoted above is not known. 


Other writers on bookkeeping and account- 
ing were not slow to see the advantages of the 
account approach and from 1912 to 1920 
many texts were written from this standpoint. 
As it is with evolution, only the fittest survive, 
and among those texts published from 1912 
to 1920 was one by the same author who had 
used the abbreviated account approach in 
1912. 


Even with a majority acceptance by the 
teachers of bookkeeping there were still a 
great many who questioned the soundness of 
the account approach. Not that they favored 
a return to the journal approach but rather 
because they believed that there might be a 
still better way of introducing bookkeeping 
in a more illuminated manner. Some had the 
idea that a cornplete and composite picture of 
bookkeeping should first be presented to the 
student at the very beginning. After so pre- 
senting, it would then be ascertained from 
what the picture was made. It was their 
belief that the student should not have to 
puzzle over the real purpose of bookkeeping 
while wandering through books of original 
entry and the ledger. 


If the account method was sound inasmuch 
as it first presented the account in the ledger 
and then traced the existence of it to the 
journal, how much more so would it be if one 
began with the balance sheet and profit and 
loss and traced their existence to the accounts 
in the ledger. 


It was this reasoning that 

The Balance was responsible for the intro- 
Sheet duction of the controversal 
Approach balance sheet approach. By 
1925 many publishers of 

bookkeeping: and accounting texts for both 
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colleges and secondary schools had at least 
one text which presented the subject through 
the balance sheet approach. Many practising 
accountants believed that the balance sheet 
approach was far ahead of any approach yet 
devised, contending that it would eliminate 
almost entirely any need for rules and give 
the student the right conception of the real 
purpose of bookkeeping from the start. That 
is, that the purpose of bookkeeping was 
primarily for controlling and managing the 
business, and not for the purpose of making 
and keeping a record only. 


Bookkeeping teachers began to see at this 
time that too much emphasis had previously 
been placed upon the mechanical aspect of 
bookkeeping. That is, the student learned to 
classify and record but he neglected pre- 
sentation and interpretation. He did not 
understand that the knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing might aid him in controlling the business. 
The fact that emphasis was placed upon the 
wrong phases of bookkeeping and accounting 
was not the fault of the teacher but rather 
the fault of the methods used in presenting 
the subject. The fact that the business world 
was calling for men who could interpret 
financial data—not merely record it—indi- 
cated that bookkeeping would now have to 
be taught from a new angle. 


That the balance sheet approach was the 
best method of presentation from the stand- 
point of managing the business everyone 
agreed. This was so because the balance sheet 
showed assets, liabilities, and proprietorship. 
A failure to increase proprietorship could be 
traced to the ledger and the reason ascer- 
tained as also could any increase in proprietor- 
ship. This, of course, with the aid of the 
Profit and Loss statement. The big difficulty 
was that the student could not comprehend 
so much at one time. He saw that Assets — 
Liabilities = Proprietorship, but to take away 
a group of liabilities from a group of assets and 
get increases and decreases in net worth was 
too much in one chunk. He could also see 
that a sale of an article which cost $2.00 for 
$3.00 resulted in a change of assets and an 
increase in proprietorship of $1.00, but to see 
the effect of everything that appeared on the 
Profit and Loss statement in regard to both 
income and expenses at one sweep was not 
only beyond him but more than could be 
expected of him. 


Cash $1000-+Mdse. $500 —N. P. 
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The real idea back of the balance sheet 
approach, namely, the attempt to show the 
effect on ownership when values were ex- 
changed, parted with, or received, was good. 
But again, it was too much to correlate and 
understand at one time. Whereas in the case 
of the journal and account approaches the 
student did not know where he was going, 
now through the balance sheet approach he 
knew where he was going but not how to get 
there because there were so many different 
roads which he might take. Of course any 
one road would have taken him to his destina- 
tion but he was expected, so it seemed, to 
take them all at the same time. He was 
expected to see, at once, the effect which 
every kind of transaction might have on 
proprietorship. 


The dilemma which the 


The student found himself in when 
Equation studying bookkeeping by 
Approach means of the balance sheet 


approach was appreciated by 
both teachers and writers as well. The idea 
of showing changes in ownership should be 
confined to one transaction at a time. From 
this idea evolved what is now known as the 
Equation Approach,—called by some the 
Business Equation Approach. 


Since the balance sheet was based upon the 
equation Assets — Liabilities = Proprietorship, 
and since this is essentially a process of reason- 
ing, the equation approach might well begin 
with this particular equation. By substitu- 
tion, the actual asset, liability, and capital 
might be placed therein, and the equation 
made to read: 


Cash $1000—Notes Pay. $200=Prop. $800. 


That proprietorship remains constant if an 
asset is increased through a corresponding 
liability might next be illustrated in equation 
form: 


Cash $1000 + Merchandise $500 Notes 
Payable $200 — Accounts Payable $500= 
Proprietorship $800. 


Even the effect of a sale resulting in a profit 
and the changes in ownership caused thereby 
may easily be seen in equation form. Assume 
that $200 worth, of the merchandise in the 
above equation is sold for $300. The equation 
in compound form would then read: 


$200 —A. P. $500 =Prop. $800 
+ 100 





Cash $1300+Mdse. $300 —N. P. 


Compound equations to show every kind 
of a transaction and its immediate effect on 
ownership in single proprietorship might be 
set up. And in every case the effect of the 
transaction on the ownership of the business 
is quite plain. 

In the past three years there have appeared 
three texts; one of college rank and two for 
secondary schools which employ extensively 


$200—A. P. $500 =Prop. $900 


the equation in presenting the subject of 
bookkeeping. Although there is an elaborate 
use of equations in all three of these texts, 
there is at the same time a judicious use. 
Judicious because thousands of equations 
might be evolved, some of which would not 
be illustrative and would serve no particular 
purpose. As soon as the relationship between 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship plus the 
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corresponding changes in the same is and are 
established in the mind of the student addi- 
tional equations are then unnecessary. 

It is not within the province of this article 
to argue the advantages or disadvantages of 
the equation approach. This method is as 


yet in its infancy and time will be the acid 
test. It might be added, however, that the 
equation approach is an outgrowth of all 
that has gone before. It is a progressive 
development in the method of presenting 
bookkeeping subject matter. 











THE FUTURE OF SECONDARY 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 162) 


be looked upon as the minimum of education 
essential for all ordinary business employees, 
just as a college education is now considered 
a minimum for most business administrators. 

In this connection a word of caution is 
necessary. The high school has been fre- 
quently accused of perpetuating the weak- 
nesses of the private business colleges, and to 
have missed to a large extent the peculiar 
advantages of these institutions. Certain it is 
that the limitations of the high school com- 
mercial curriculum, referred to above, are the 
consequences of a wholesale attempt to imi- 
tate and compete with the private business 
college on its own level. The caution that 
should be observed is that the junior college 
commercial department will fail largely of its 
mission and its opportunity for service if it 
becomes only a continuation of the high 
school commercial department. The business 
training given in junior colleges should be on 
a distinctly higher level and of a different 
character from that given in the high school. 
It is to be hoped that school administrators 
will be wide awake to this problem in the 


organization of courses, selection of staff 
and in the guidance of their students, so that 
a really distinctive business training will 
become the rule in the junior college. The 
opportunities here, as in the other phases of 
the subject which have been mentioned, are 
really thrilling, and should induce the rank 
and file of our commercial teachers to seek the 
best professional training obtainable in order 
to avail themselves of the excellent oppor- 
tunities that now exist and will increasingly 
come in the commercial education of the 
future. What is most needed, in fact, in order 
that the improvements now on the way may 
really materialize, is the type of commercial 
teacher who has a broad commercial training 
himself, and sees beyond the exigencies of 
the present moment. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first of 
a series of three articles contributed by 
Professor Weersing. The next article 
will deal with the subject of ‘“‘The Non- 
Vocational Values of Commercial Edu- 
cation’’. It will appear in the March 
issue. His third article will deal with 
the subject of “‘The Training of Com- 
mercial Teachers’’ and will appear in 
the April issue. 

















SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Savannah, Ga. 


April 12, 13, 1929 


Mark the above dates on your new calendar and be sure to 
attend this meeting. The gentle breezes from the Atlantic will be 
blowing, the old Savannah will be at her best. 
and a good time await you. Hotel De Soto will be headquarters. 


E. L. Layfield, President 
Raleigh, N. Car. 


’ Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, Secretary, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





A splendid program 
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At the annual meeting of the National 
Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation in De- 
troit, Michigan, Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1928, J. L. 
Holtsclaw, Supervising 
Principal of Commercial 
Education in Detroit, 
was elected President for 
the ensuing year. Mr. 
Holtsclaw was Chairman 
of the Local Comnmit- 
tee and much of the 





J. L. Holtsclaw 
a 


success of the meeting was undoubtedly due 
to the good work he did in handling the 
details for the convention. When the members 
of the Federation convene in Chicago for the 


32d annual convention, December 26-28, 
1929, they can expect to find an attractive 
program planned. With Mr. Holtsclaw at the 
helm, the 1929 convention will be conducted 
as only a National Commercial Teachers 
Federation Convention should be conducted’ 


KK 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The meeting of the Commercial Section of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
was held on Thursday, December 27, 1928, 
during the annual meeting of the Association 
at Reading, Pennsylvania. G. G. Hill, Direc- 
tor, Department of Commerce, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, presided at 
this meeting. The meeting was devoted prin- 
cipally to reports of research studies in com- 
rnercial education. Following the discussion 
it was decided to continue the research work 
with a view to making a further report at the 
annual meeting next year. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: For President, R. F. Webb, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania; for Vice-President, E. F. Keller, John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; for Secretary, Charles R. Dubbs, High 
School, Sharon, Pennsylvania. 

KK 


The North Louisiana Commercial 
Teachers’ Association met at Hotel Wash- 
ington, Shreveport, for their December 
luncheon. C. W. Rhoads, President presided. 

The annual meeting will be held in Monroe, 
Saturday, March 9, at the Virginia Hotel. 


RK 


The Cream City Business College of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, moved from 85 Oneida 
Street to 432 Broadway. The new quarters 
are very attractive and the school reports a 
larger attendance than usual. The school is 
owned and operated by Mrs. W. W. Way. 


C. N. Gowdy, for the past three years a 
teacher in the High School at Bethel, Ohio, 
is now teaching commercial subjects in the 
High School at Genoa, Illinois. Mr. Gowdy 
is a graduate of Bliss College, Columbus, 
Ohio, with a B. S. degree. 


RK 


Loretta Hall, a graduate of Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan, is teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the Kingsford High 
School at Iron Mountain, Michigan, this 
year. 

et J 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Commercial Section of the Virginia 
Education Association held a meeting in the 
John Marshall High School at Richmond, 
Thursday, November 29, 1928. The speakers 
at this meeting included Louis A. Leslie, 
Business Manager of the Gregg Writer; Earl 
W. Barnhart of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Edith B. Joynes, President of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, National Education 
Association, Norfolk; and Frank Wood of 
Richmond. E. F. Burmahlin, Head of the 
Commercial Department in the E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, gave a report of the 
Committee on Commercial Curriculum Re- 
vision. 


Friday noon there was a joint luncheon of 
the commercial teachers with the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The outstanding ideas running through the 
whole meeting were: 


First, that the schools should equip the 
pupil to take his place as a productive citizen 
in some phase of work, in a changing, complex 
civilization by making his training more vital, 
that is, closely related to the activity in which 
he is to engage. 


Second, that even though technical train- 
ing is important, we should not forget the 
importance of developing the pupil’s person- 
ality, and teaching him how to deal more 
effectively and pleasantly with those people 
with whom he will coine in contact in the 
social business world. 


Third, that training should not be too di- 
dactic and factual, but should include a large 
amount of inspiration, and sympathetic 
understanding of and interest in individuals, 
and an appreciation of business problems and 
conditions from the business man’s point of 
view. 


We are indebted to Miss Phronsie Marsh, 
Secretary of the Commercial Section for this 
report on the convention. 
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EMPORIA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
ERECTS NEW BUILDING 


The Emporia Business College, Emporia, 
Kansas, moved into a new building October 1, 
1928. The building occupies a space with a 
75-foot front and 130 feet deep. In the center 
of the building, there is a light shaft 30 x 25 
feet which provides inside light in addition to 
outside light for every classroom in the 
building. The new building gives the college 
a student capacity of 200. 


The school was established in 1881. From 
1903-23 the school was owned and operated 
by C. D. Long. In 1923 J. Earl Hawkins 
and C. C. Hawkins bought the school and it 
is now being operated under their direction 
with J. Earl Hawkins, President, and C. C. 
Hawkins, Business Manager. J. Earl Hawk- 
ins was Mayor of Emporia from 1922-25. 


Emporia has earned a reputation as a 
college town. In addition to the Emporia 
Business College, it is the home of the Kansas 
State Teachers College and the College of 
Emporia. 


ILLINOIS PENMANSHIP CONTEST 


The Graded School Penmanship Contest 
of Illinois will be held on March 21 and 22 
at Carbondale. It is open to all the public 
schools of the state. There are two divisions 
—one for city schools and the other for 
rural schools. 


Briefly, the plan is to have each child 
in each of the grades, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, write 
a page from copy sent out by the Contest 
Manager, T. L. Bryant, about February 15. 
The superintendent will have these specimen 
papers collected by grades, bound, and sent 
to Carbondale to be exhibited and graded. 
The winners will be determined by several 
experts. Many beautiful prizes will be 
awarded. 


The cost is very small. For rural schools 
or unincorporated villages the fee is 50c and 
for incorporated villages or city systems, 
$1.00. 


For application blanks, contest rules, and 
information, write 


T. L. BRYANT 
Contest Manager, Phone 392-K 
500 S. Poplar Street 


Carbondale, Illinois 











The New Home of the Emporia Business College, Emporia, Kansas 





Annual Meeting, Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, March 28, 29, 30, 1929. 
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IF YOU PREFER THE BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 





McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


teaches the student to look at records 
from the viewpoint of the manager as 
well as the point of view of the book- 
keeper. 





SERIES A 
; T ] 

The student is taught to analyze —— 

transactions and to consider their 


effect on the financial condition of the 





business. He is taught how to use 
records and reports in solving busi- 
ness problems, an important matter if 
he is employed in some other capacity 
than as a bookkeeper. This ‘is the 
type of training which will aid the 


student to gain promotion in business. 





SERIES B 
Three volumes 





WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. Baga he 
CINCINNATI “a 


objective tests 


New York Chicago San Francisco available 
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CERTIFICATES 


Mary Dowd, Elizabeth McShea, Cath- 
erine Walsh, Florence Simon, Elizabeth 
Bradley, Anna Doyle, Marie Schoch, 
Virginia Carroll, Helen Sinnott, Anna 
Fagan, Mary Casper, Mary Riddle, 
Mary Carr, Margaret Graham, Isabel 
Hayes, Eleanor Hagan, John Lynch, 
Joseph Flanagan, Joseph Conlan, John 
Walsh, Joseph Molloy, Michael Morris, 
Margaret McMullen, Catherine Ewell, 
Catharine Malloy, Gertrude Egan, 
Frances Fagan, Margaret Kerrigan, 
Mary McMullen, Clare Maggioncalda, 
Mary Genoe, Florence Kilgariff, Veron- 
ica. Kane, Kathryn Bridegam, Agnes 
Browning, Ruth Schulz, Mary Fox, 
Mary McGlynn, Marie Buzby, Grace 
McCue, Frances King, Catharine Dris- 
coll, Cathedral School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

John Purcell, Rachel Acierno, Mar- 
garet Bradigan, Esther Cawley, Diana 
Gaberlavage, Julia Kamage, Alice Mc- 
Glynn, Helen Mattison, Kathryn Mc- 
Hale, Agnes Romansky, Margaret Re- 
mas, Regina Shugdinis, Mary Shugdinis, 
Nellie Stachokus, Alice Madden, Agnes 
Kapoochus, Jenkins Township High 
School, Pittston, Pa.; Ione Dingle, 
Lillian Cassel, Virginia Jarvie, Anna 
Schrader, Eleanor Schofield, High 
School, South Fork, Pa.; Margaret 
Swinehart, Rose Trythall, Kathryn 


Kazmerskie, Helen Lagerman, Helen 
Breining, Merelda Reichold, Leona 
Lagerman, James Buchanan, High 


School, Trevorton, Pa. 

Hermina Albrecht, Mary Blago, Mar- 
garet Blum, Marie Brang, Mary Cahill, 
Louise Dear, Margaret Dickmeis, Regina 
Dorgan, Mary Etter, Helen Fink, Mag- 
dalen Frey, Madeleine Gallagher, Anna 
Gildea, Anna Haig, Catherine Hassler, 
Rose Hoffmann, Alberta Hoffman, Jo- 
sephine Lees, Estelle Lindinger, Marie 
Lunig, Kathryn Portarie, Catherine 
Reich, Teresa Roop, Catherine Schoed- 
ler, Margaret Sexton, Margaret Shafstall, 
Mary Theis, Catherine Zimmerman, St. 
Peters’ School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marguerite Combs, Modest Cricchi, 
Augustine Dulik, Loretta Flenniken, 





Lilian Jose, Mary Juran, Florence Kight- 
linger, Anna Novak, Mary Novak, Alice 
O’Rourke, Clara O’Rourke, Clara Ro- 
cosky, Helen Slodic, Mary Trun, Mary 
Tilisky, Gertrude Wensing, John Brach- 
na, Edgar Carroll, Louis DeAnna, Paul 
Fabian, Louis Furman, John Lacy, Patsy 
Marion, Andrew Novotney, Edward 
O’Leary, Joseph Kula, Joseph Verbanic, 
George Zoretic, John Sarada, Redstone 
Township High School, Republic, 
Pa. 

Evelyn Walker, Thelma McKean, 
Lenore Barta, Helen Gray, Anna Freder- 
ick, Harvey Auten, Fred Strickland, 
Harold Westley, High School, Watson- 
town, Pa.; William Kutsch, Beatrice 
Shaffer, St. Rose of Lima Convent, 
York, Pa.; Grayce P. Beatty, Cora C. 
Mussetter, Pennsylvania Training 
School, Morganza, Pa.; Eva Wigand, 
James Baldwin, Elizabeth Kapp, Martha 
Greenawalt, Erma Freeland, Jesstina 
Wise, Mabel Wingert, James Black, 
George Lock, Elizabeth Dentz, Gladys 
Henning, Eva Schlafman, Swatara 
Twp. High School, Oberlin, Pa. 

Mildred Cohen, Hazel Gibson, Rose 
Marie Heyeson, Merle Mitcham, Ruth 
Siegall, Edna Smith, Lois Weiser, Helen 
Betts, Helen Dundas, Evelyn Fellers, 
Alberta Flackerzi, Sophia Pilewska, Lois 
Shaffer, Alexius Weirbinski, Senior 
High School, Oil.City, Pa.; George 
Aten, Carl Chambers, Kenneth Eyer, 
Stephen Krajewski, Albert Lauderman, 
Freda Knorr, Bessie Miller, Clyde Sam- 
sel, Lester Shadle, Mae Smith, Jennie 
Rough, Robert Wood, Lucille Schech- 
terly, High School, Nescopeck, Pa. 

Francis Szal, Margaret Szilier, Anna 
Keitsock, Blanche Klock, Alexander 
Silver, Mildred Uonaitas, Anna Dunn, 
Vada Antonio, Jeanette Jacobs, Mar- 
garet Kozlusky, Joseph Pillus, Florence 
Potos, Gertrude Schuck, Margaret Dis- 
cavage, High School, Minersville, Pa.; 
Mildred J. Greer, Dorothy K. Gilliece, 
Helen D. Gillespie, Mary C. Rang, Rose 
T. Folkman, Margaret K. Hoban, Helen 
P. Miller, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
McSherrystown, Pa. 

Cora Gorshall, Cathrine Leonard, 


The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of pro- 


ficiency for satisfactory work 


in the completion of “‘20th Century Beekkeeping and 


Accounting,’’ or McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in ‘‘The Balance 


Sheet’’ monthly. 
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Cathrine Love, Eugenie Love, Romaine 
Mattis, Elizabeth McFadden, Grace 
Reel, Ethel Brokrow, Margaret Staub, 
Helen Birestel, Ruth Heisey, Jean Faust, 
Mary Cobaugh, Audria Koomes, High 
School, Middletown, Pa.; Adelia 
Yurkowski, John Gionta, John Kovale- 
ski, Newport Twp. High School, Wan- 
amie, Pa.; Max Cook, Norma Cotting- 
hatin, Eva Jewel Britt, Lemmie Hall, 
James Medlin, Gladys Méiller, Cecil 
Proctor, Ida Lee Seals, Hattie Smith, 
High School, Dillon, S. Car. 

Elma Autio, Alice Basker, Blanch 
Baldwin, Julia Campbell, Olga Cann, 
Emma .Cetto, Julia Dahlberg, Pauline 
Dragovich, Mrs. Mayme Kyes, Mary 
Kovacich, Siama Nelson, Ellen Pearce, 
Agnes Pearson, Erna Ronneberg, Irene 
Stonefelt, Frances Streff, Ella Mae Tull, 
Joseph Vancas, Edward Ryan, High 
School, Lead, S. Dak.; Katharine 
Crawley, Murray Smith, High School, 
Ruby, S. Car.; Ernestina Lobo, Alfred 
Payne, Ester Payne, Serak Serian, High 
School, Selma, Calif.; J. F. Power, 
Part-time High School, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Francis Wyatt, W. Mack 
Lyon, Moapa Valley High School, 
Overton, Nev. 

Charles Bodine, Thomas Fay, Mahlon 
Finnegan, Marie Gerngross, Irene Hoch, 
Violet Irwin, Gladys Kane, Sara Mc- 
Clernan, Helen Nehlig, Charles Neumer, 
John Noll, James O’Rourke, Wm. Peder- 
son, Barbara Pfeiffer, James Reilly, 
Thelma Shenanman, Dorothy Trotter, 
John Vollmer, St. Lawrence School, 
Laurel Springs, N. J.; Madge Utter- 
back, Eva Penfold, Georgia Sherman, 
Frances Clifford, Buddie Schirmacher, 
Ebon Carlton, High School, Hager- 
man, Idaho; Mary Chambers, Phebe 
B. Woodruff, Delbert Owen, North 
Cache High School, Richmond, 
Utah. 

Frieda Ackerman, Glenys Anderson, 
Adna Carpenter, Josephine Cook, La- 
vina Forester, Ruth Fuller, Lulu Hagel, 
Agnes Hand, David Clark, Marie John- 
son, Greta King, Frances Morris, Ruby 
Ryan, Fern Secrest, Necia Hire, Flo- 
rence Kienbaum, Greta Lakeman, Blair 
Business College, Spokane, Wash.; 
Virginia Bachert, Marjorie Irene Gifford, 
Rowland Haney, Doris Kramer, Yvonne 
Lodwick, Lucille McKenzie, Catherine 
Mosbach, Emma Jean Potter, Ruth 
Shaw, Jewel French, High School, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Thelma Silva, Margaret Moss, Marie 
Figone, Geraldine Moody, Florence 
White, Margaret Dalis, Christine Fergu- 
son, Claire Connell, Corrine Gallo, Mary 


Pirano, Notre Dame High School, San 
Jose, Calif.; John Elson, Rosie Currier, 
Paul Prescott, Richard Denman, Garold 
Hartzock, Gale Culy, Lucille Crews, 
Ralph Klein, Rosalie Root, George Silli- 
man, High School, Medfod, Ore.; 
Mildred Robinette, High School, Cres- 
sell, Ore.; Ivan Putman, Eugene Bris- 
lawn, High School, Sprague, Wash.; 
Maria Jimenez, Dominican College, 
San Rafael, Calif.; Charles Butler, 
James Dyer, Margaret Schomp, High 
School, Mayville, Ore. 

Cornelius Stein, Delmont Sutton, Helen 
Pogreba, Elizabeth Phillips, Lorraine 
Stralka, Esther Reider, John Schumaker, 
John Tischler, Elmer Kespohl, Joseph 
Hamel, Van Merriman, Joseph Merri- 
man, Francis Kittock, Erna Herman, 
Willqrd Noid, Charles Pogreba, High 
School, Delano, Minn. 

Alta M. Horton, Lottie Badgley, 
Mary Rostine, Dorothy Vories, Selma 
Werner, Beulah Bricker, Beatrice Wor- 
den, Lauretta Abbott, Ardyce Shelley, 
Evelyn Dupure, Helen Hagan, Edyth 
Hatherley, Phebe Hinman, Fern Autter- 
son, Ethel Nagle, Wanda Zieler, Julia 
Elliott, Arlene Willis, Marietta Volz, 
Pauline King, Marguerite Nye, Grace 
Brown, John Church, Robert Armstrong, 
Fernand Freiger, Nat Kerr, James 
Robertson, Clarence Kennedy, Gordon 
Ferguson, Ellsworth Lindsay, N. F. 
Watson, Bradford Potter, Port Huron 
Business College, Port Huron, Mich. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 

Mary Doerr, Frank Hutchison, Mary 
Petros, Ruth Hommel, Edith Weidner, 
Henry Wemple, Charles Stewart, Sevelva 
Miller, Dorothy Pickell, Delores Hughes, 
Vera Youngman, Hazel Skinner, Helen 
Skinner, Gladys Barnhart, High School, 
Toronto, Ohio; Minnie Schlitt, Bernice 
Sloan, Richard Hejkal, Freida Stromer, 
Ardis Sailor, Willa Mae Peterson, High 
School, Hastings, Nebr.; Donald 
Bailey, Lewis Jackson, Isabel Amick, 
Walter Reid, Anna Laura West, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Okla.; Mary 
Frances Mosal, Sylvester Denham, Of- 
fice Training School, Jackson, Miss. 

Albert Carabin, Stella Hutson, Ellen 
Innala, Gwen Matthews, Kathryn Treg- 
ea, High School, Butte, Mont.; Mel- 
vin Walker Crane, Jr., Abraham Cohn, 
Charles Edward Frankel, Jr., Stephen 
John Stein, High School, Hollywood, 
Calif.; Lucy Malouf, East High 
School, Salt Lake City, Utah; Doris 
L. Wood, Ida R. Price, Robert Schenken, 
Metropolitan Business College, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 
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Do ee | 


AN ROSS’S BUSINESS 

ENGLISH recognizes 
IDEAL the importance of 
COMBIN ATIO accurate and usable 


knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of correct English. 


Fe 
The text is planned so that the student not only | 
gains an understanding of these principles, but learns 
to apply them correctly to business letters. ! 
i 

x 

2 

| 


ROSS’S ONE HUNDRED LESSONS 
IN BUSINESS ENGLISH gives suffi- 
cient drill to enable the student to be- 
come skillful and adept in the application 
of fundamental principles. The pad 
enables the student to complete a maxi- 
mum number of exercises in a minimum 
time. 


The text and pad 
are intended to be 
used together. 
However, ROSS’S 
BUSINESS ENG- 
LISH may be used without 
the exercise pad, and ONE 
HUNDRED LESSONS IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH may be 
used with any standard text- 
book on the subject. 











If you are planning a course in Business English, or 
are dissatisfied with the material you are now using, 
write for information regarding these two publications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


| 
: 
: 
: 
: 
i 
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Saar a oe 


CHUCKLES * * #* # 0 


CANNY MAC 


McIntosh, the proprietor of a corner con- 
fectionery shop, was the proud owner of a 
new cash register. One day an old friend came 
in and bought a five-cent bar of candy. He 
noticed that McIntosh instead of dropping 
the money into the drawer, slipped it into his 
pocket. 

‘“‘Why not ring it up?” the friend asked. 
“You'll be forgetting it.” 

“T’ll nae forget it,” replied the Scot. “‘Ye 
see, I keep track in my head till I get a dollar, 
an’ then I ring it up. It saves wear-r an’ 
tear-r on the machine.” 


KK 


EARLIER MODEL 


Littly Johnny—“‘Look at that Rhinoceros.” 

Little Willie—‘‘That ain’t no rhinoceros; 
that’s a Hippotamus. Can’t you see it ain’t 
got no radiator cap.” 


KK 


A MATTER OF MAKE-UP 
Jean—‘‘Daddy, I know what a goldfish is.” 
C. R.—‘‘What is it?” 

Jean—‘“A sardine in grease-paint.”’ 


KK 


SHE GOT THE JOB 


The young miss was filling out an applica- 
tion for a position in one of the city offices. 

One of the questions was: “What is the 
length of your residence in the city?” She 
answered thus: “‘About 140 feet.” 

Another question was this: “‘Any physical 
defects?”’ She answered: “‘Only freckles.” 


KK 


NO SUCH PLACE 


‘‘Where did the car hit this man?” asked 
the lawyer when questioning the attending 
physician at the trial. 

“At the junction of the dorsal and cervical 
vertebrae,’’ responded the doctor. 

The foreman of the jury rose in his seat 
and remarked: “I’ve lived in this county 
for upwards of fifty years and I never heard 
of any such place; I believe it’s a made-up 
case.” 

KK 


MAYBE HE NEEDS IT 


Teacher, rushing into the newspaper office 
—See here, you’ve published an announce- 
ment of my death by mistake. That’s got to 
be fixed up somehow! 

Editor—Well, we never contradict any- 
thing we have published, but I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. I’ll put you in the births column 
tomorrow and give you a fresh start. 


AN OBJECTIVE TEST 
Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow gave a test to the moon: 
“The little dog laughed—is that true or 
false? 


Can a dish run away with a spoon?” 


KK 


AN ACCOUNT RENDERED 


Friend—There wasn’t a very big account 
of your daughter’s wedding in the paper this 
morning. 

Parent (sadly)—No, the big account was 
sent to me. 


KK 


GEOGRAPHICAL LUNCH 
“Are you Hungary?” “Yes, Siam.” “Den 
Russia to the table and I’ll Fiji.” ‘‘All right, 
Sweden my coffee with a Cuba sugar, and 
Denmark my bill.”’ 


OK 


WHAT ELSE MATTERS? 
Prof.—How many seasons in the year 
are there? 
Stude—There’ are three, Professor—foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball. 


4% 


AND THEN THEY DON’T ALWAYS 
FIT 


Teacher—Billie, do two rights ever make 
a wrong? 


.. Billie—Yes, ma’am; when they are shoes, 
*** 


NOT QUITE 
Hobbs—“I understand you’ve got rid of 
your loud-speaker.”’ 
Dobbs—“‘Well, not exactly. 
paying her alimony.” 


I’m still 


KK 


NOT HOMEWARD BOUND 
Officer—“‘Hey! Where d’yuh think you’re 
goin’?”’ 
Mr. Meeker—‘“‘Be easy on me, officer. 
This is the first time I haven’t had my wife 
along to tell me.” 


KK 


THE DIFFERENCE 


The difference between the man with 
$500,000 and the one with only $500 is that 
the former goes to the country in the Fall to 
see the “leaves turn”’; while the latter has to 
stay at home and “turn the leaves’”’ of his 
employer’s ledger. 
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484 oral problems j 
1597 written problems 
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‘ provided in 
CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


make it unnecessary for the teacher to spend time and energy hunting for 
supplementary work. Sufficient problems have been provided to fill the needs 
of the most extensive course in business arithmetic. This wealth of practice 
inaterial gives the text a flexibility of content, and permits the teacher to select 
problems which are best adapted to the community and to the needs of the 
class. 








The demand for practical work has been met by providing problems which, 
with the exception of a few drills, have been taken from actual business situa- 
tions. Since the problems are within the realm of the student’s experience and 
interests, they vitalize the subject of arithmetic for him. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is published in a 
complete edition, intended for a long course, and an abridged edition, intended 
for a short course. 


Write for further information regarding this text. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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RAPID CALCULATION 


> 


> > ewer ees > > 


DRILLS 
must be provided if students of arithmetic are to achieve the skill in handling 
figures which is required in the modern store and office. SMITH’S RAPID 
CALCULATION provides an abundance of drills. Each drill has been 
timed, and thus sets a standard of achievement for the student. 


TESTS 
are provided in SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION in order that the teacher 
may see the result of the drill work. A time has been set, and each test 
based upon the supposition that the preceding drill has been thoroughly 
mastered. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION 


is the ideal supplementary rapid calculation pad for courses in business arithmetic. 


. 
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CHICHD 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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| Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
| page should be addressed as follows: | 
huww es | 
| Care of THE ‘BALANCE SHEET 
| | Third and Vine Streets - | 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, with successful teaching, solici- 
ting and managing experience, wants position 
with good private commercial school as teacher, 
field man or manager. Have taught all com- 
mercial subjects successfully and can produce 
the business. Best ot references. Address, No. 478. 





Married man, 37 years of age, desires position in 
South or West. Can teach any system of book- 
keeping and auxiliary subjects, including Com- 
mercial Law, Arithmetic, Spelling, Penmanship, 
Calculation, Commercial Geography, etc. Nine 
years successful experience. Employed at present, 
but have excellent reason for making change. 
Address, No. 479. 


A teacher of Accounting and Commercial Law 
desires a position as bursar, business manager or 
— of Accounting in college or university. 

ave had C. P. A. training and extensive ex- 
gaince & in both educational and practical ficlds. 

old A. B. degree. Address, No. 480. 


Young man, six years experience, desires 
position. Can teach any system of Bookkeeping, 
Gregg Shorthand and allied commercial subjects. 
At present employed by large Eastern school. 
Ready on short notice. No reasonable offer from 
Western school refused. Address, No. 481. 





I am a field man capable of getting around 160 
students yearly. I will change to any high grade 
school that offers best opportunity. State offer 
in first letter. Address, No. 485. 





Position wanted as commercial teacher or 
manager, by a man with more than twenty years’ 
experience in teaching all the commercial sub- 
jects in both public and private schools. Best of 
references. Salary reasonable. Eastern section. 
Address, No. 488. 





Experienced business college executive is open 
for position as manager or head of commercial 
department. Hold LL.M. degree. Can teach 
any commercial subject including Higher Ac- 
counting, C. P. A. Coaching, and Gregg Short- 
hand. Thirteen years’ teaching experience. 
Nine years in present position. Age 37. Reached 
limit of promotion with present employer. 
Address, No. 489. 





Young married man, university education, 
college and business college teaching experience, 
and office experience, is open for a teaching 
position which involves teaching any of the 
following courses: English, Correspondence, 
Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Office Practice, Busi- 
ness Organization, Law, Machine Practice, or 
any branch ot Accountancy. No objection to 
a reasonable proportion o1 time being required 
for soliciting. Address, No. 491. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A small, well-equipped, fully accredited busi- 
ness college in a flourishing South Florida city in 
the heart of the citrus belt. The school uses 
Gregg. Shorthand and 20th Century Bookkeeping. 
No ee within fifty miles. Price $2500— 
$700 cash and balance terms. Address, No. 472. 


A good business college with splendid location 
and very little serious competition, may be pur- 
chased reasonably because the owner is inter- 
ested in other business. Owner might be willing 
to retain part interest if desired. The school has 
a splendid reputation and is doing a good busi- 
ness. Address, No. 473 


A man and wife, or two-teacher school in 
growing city, established twenty years. No 
competition. Good name. No debts or advertising 
contracts, or life scholarships. Low rent, includ- 
ing oe quarters. Priced to sell. Address, 

o. 





Owner wishing to go East will sell business 
college located on the Pacific Coast, in one of the 
most thriving cities on the Coast. This is a good 
proposition for some one. Excellent for man and 
wife. Will give terms. Address, No. 475. 


————— 


A small, accredited business college, established 
nine years in Southwest city of 37,000. Unusually 
good prospect for two people. $850 will handle 
the proposition. Address, No. 476. 





A small, well-establ‘shed business college in 
Southern part of Pennsylvania, County seat, 
population 15,000 with large territory for solici- 
—_. competition. Fine reputation. Address, 

o. , 





Well-equipped, going business school, in 
Central New England, located in growing city of 
25,000 population. Good surrounding territory. 
Cash down at inventory value or part cash and 
A good buy. Address, No. 487. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COMMERCIAL MASTER for Ontario private 
business school, who is now qualified to graduate 
bookkeeping students, and later business ad- 
ministration students, under the requirements 
of the Business Educators’ Association of Canada 
Hc must be under 35, of genial personality, and 
able to meet the public and student prospects. 
Every opportunity for a loyal, ambitious and 
energetic man. Duties to commence as soon as 
possible. State education, experience and initial 
salary. Enclose recent —_— Application 
confidential. Address, No. 482. 


liberal terms. 





Commercial teachers are making from $25.0€ 
to $75.00 per week in spare time in recommending 
our courses in Executive Training leading to the 
pes of Executive Accountant; Collection 

anager; Production Manager; Credit Manager; 
Treasurer; Purchasing Agent, etc. Write for full 
information. Address, No. 483. 





Wanted to hear rrom man and wife who would 
be interested in taking charge of small business 
college about September 1. Will pay $400 to $500 
per month. Free rent, heat and light. Both 
must be hustlers, good mixers and A-1 instruct- 
ors; those with degrees preferred. Must be in 
position to take over and make substantial 
payment on new residcnce, ‘f proposition is 
satisfactory. Address, No. 490, 
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WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL Wanted to buy a school of 100 or less students. 
Experienced school is interested in buying -— West or West prefeerred. Address, No. 


a good business school. Prefer New England or 
Middle Atlantic States, in a city of 50,000 or more. 
Would also consider managing a school or taking Wanted to buy small school in the East. At- 
charge of field work. Address, No. 484. lantic Coast States preferred. Address, No. 493. 











Want to buy a good school in the Central I am an expcrienced field man and want to 
States with an enrollment of 150 to 200 students. meet a teacher with about a thousand dollars 
Am prepared to pay cash for a school of the who would like to found a new school. I have 
right kind. Give complete information in first successful experience in all directions ex- 
letter with assurance that it will be considered cept teaching. Address, No. 486. 
confidential. Address, No. 494. 














STANDARD SCORES FOR BOOKKEEPING TESTS 
SERIES D 


Teachers using the sixteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING will be interested in know- 
ing that standard scores are being compiled for the sixteenth edition 
tests. We now have standards for Test No. 1, Series D. Sufficient 
reports have been received for Test No. 2 and the standards will be 
compiled soon. 


It is hoped that teachers using the other tests who have teachers’ 
test manuals calling for reports will send them in at the earliest 
possible date so that standards for all of the tests can be made avail- 
able this year. 


STANDARD SCORES 


Bookkeeping Test No. 1, Series D 
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Number of pupils for whom scores were given..................-2+02-+++- 8,212 
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When Eighth Grade Students 








do work like this, they 


TIENTION must have developed ini- 


tiative and imagination. 


THIS STORE 
OPENS sudintss 


SATURDAY SEPT.22 82 
8:00 AM. 
Wit A Compcete Line Or 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
GOODMAN STORE. 


: ParMivare,Onig, * VitonaCromnoer Mer 




















These two posters were pre- 
pared by students in the 8A 
class in business practice in the 
West Junior High School of 
Huntington, W. Va. 





This school uses ZU TAVERN’S JUNIOR BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET. Each student acts as manager of a 
chain store, and early in the course prepares letters and an 
advertisement announcing the opening of the store. No 


knowledge of bookkeeping is required to work out the 
JUNIOR BUSINESS PRACTICE SET. 


If you are interested in junior business training work, 
write us for additional information regarding this practice 
set. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The average student is 
more interested in people All 
than in dry facts and fig- 
ures. It is logical, there- 
fore, that STAPLES . d 
AND YORK’S FAC- tu ents 
TORS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY should 
emphasize man through- Are 
out. Materials of com- 
merce, methods of manu- 
facturing, transportation, 
and communication, are Interested 
all treated in FACTORS 
OF ECONOMIC GEOG- 
GRAPHY primarily as 
they affect man — not as In 
being of importance in 
themselves. The authors 
of FACTORS OF EC- 
ONOMIC GEOGRA- People 
PHY are sparing in their 
use of statistics, which 
become quickly out of ’ 
date. Trends and causes 
are emphasized rather . 
than specific detail, and 
in the study of trends and 
causes, man is always 
kept in the foreground. 


Let us give you additional information about a 
commercial geography which your students will enjoy 
using. 


CHI COHD 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers of 
FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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